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THE ROME PROTOCOLS ‘AND THE QUESTION OF 


Ws THE DANUBE BASIN. 


ference of the Governments of Italy, Austria, and Hungary, 

the first-named being represented by Count Ciano, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. The conference followed a visit of 
the Count to Berlin, towards the end of October, when he discussed 
with Herr Hitler and the German Ministers the situation brought 
about by the Austro-German Declaration of July 11 and its 
| relation to the so-called ‘ policy of the Rome Protocols ”’ followed 

by Austria, Hungary and Italy. 

The Vienna Conference did not result in any important decisions 
being taken, but it was of great interest because it marked an 
attempt by the Italian Government to harmonize the Rome 
Protocols with the July 11 Declaration, and was generally regarded 
as having been promoted by that Government in order to create — 
the impression of joint Italo-German control over the countries 
in the Basin of the Danube. If this was Italy’s object she can 
scarcely be stated to have succeeded, if the terms of the communiqué 
issued on November 12 may be taken as a guide,’ though it did 
include a statement referring to “the decision reached by the 
Italian and German Governments to treat Danubian problems 
in a spirit of friendly co-operation, according to the provisions of 
the supplementary Rome Protocol of March, 1936.’ 


In explanation of this reference to a supplementary Protocol 
it may be recalled that on March 23 last the three Governments 
(Italy, Austria and Hungary) reaffirmed their decision not to 
conduct negotiations of political importance in regard to the 
Danube question with the Government of another State without 
having first made contact with the other two Governments. This 
decision had been taken two years earlier, when the original Rome 
Protocols were signed, and what these were must be shortly 
explained. On March 17, 1934 General Gémbés and Herr Dollfuss 
held discussions with Signor Mussolini which ended in the signa- 
ture of three Protocols. By the first they undertook “ to concert 
together on all the problems which particularly interest them, 
and also on those of a general character with the aim of develop- 
ing... a concordant policy which shall be directed towards 
effective collaboration between the European States, and par- 
ticularly between Italy, Austria and Hungary. To this end the 
three Governments will proceed to common consultation each 
time that at least one of them may consider this course opportune.” 

The second Protocol aimed at developing economic and trade 


O* November 11 and 12 there took place in Vienna a con- 
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(1) For an outline of these, see the Chronology, page 10. 


(2) Vide statement made in Berlin by Count Ciano on October 25, 1936. For 
the substance of this, see the Bulletin of November 7, 1936, page 21. 
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relations between the three countries, and the third concerned 
trade relations between Austria and Italy. 
_ . To return to March of this year, it may be asked why it should 
have been thought necessary to reaffirm the declaration regarding 
co-operation, and the answer to this is to be sought in the com- 
petition which has been going on throughout the year for the 
sition of dominant factor in Central Europe. Germany and 
taly both claim the right to be the principal engineer of any 
agreements reached, whether political or economic, M. Benes is 
convinced that it is the Little Entente which is really the 
keystone of Central Europe, and Hungary is insistent that she 
must not be left out of any arrangement reached. 

The conference held in Vienna on November 12 may, then, 
be regarded as an attempt by Italy to show that the Protocols 
of Rome still constitute a major element in Central European politics, 
which must play a very important, if not predominant, part in 
any settlement, in spite of the reconciliation between Vienna and 
Berlin last July. 

This reconciliation has, of course, done a very great deal to 
shift Austria from the Italian to the German camp, while Italy 
has also had to witness a strengthening of co-operation. between 
the States of the Little Entente. The unsatisfactory character 
of her relations with Yugoslavia and her championship of the 
revisionist claims of Hungary are partly responsible for this, as 
to which it is noteworthy that she has lately shown signs of wishing 
to be on friendlier terms with Yugoslavia; this may account for 
the absence of any references, at Vienna, to the Hungarian claims, 
an omission which is surprising in view of the references made 
to them by the Duce in his speech on November 1. Even the 
question of Hungarian rearmament is “skated around” in 
phrases which carefully avoid any challenge to the attitude taken 
up in this matter by the Little Entente States. To Hungary, 
however, the statement made is of value because it makes it clear 
that the right to rearm is a matter in which all three countries are 
interested, and not merely Hungary alone. Finally, it is worthy 
of remark that no reference was made to the Hapsburg question. 

A short survey of the measures taken recently by the other 
Central European Powers to deal with the problem of the Danube 
Basin may serve to place the Vienna meeting of November 12 
in its proper perspective. 

In February last, in Prague, the economic conference of the 
Little Entente decided that a beginning must be made in solving 
the problem through a relaxation of exchange restrictions ; economic 
measures should be taken first, with a view to creating conditions 
im which political questions could be settled. The Czechoslovak 
Prime Minister, M. Hodza, went to Belgrade, where a statement 
was issued’ in favour of supporting all aspirations towards a closet 





(1) On February 22, 1936. 
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economic collaboration between the Danubian countries. One 
result of his visit was that the Yugoslav Prime Minister, speaking 
in the Skupshtina on March 6, said the Little Entente was ready 
to co-operate with all other States in Danubian consolidation. 
They were as firmly opposed as ever, however, to a Hapsburg 
restoration. On March g M. Hodza went to Vienna to discuss 
the same question; and he and the Austrian Foreign Minister 
decided that the time was now ripe for trade negotiations between 
the two countries; more important, that a progressive economic 
vapprochement between the Little Entente and the three States 
of the Rome Protocols was very desirable. This message was 
presumably taken on to Budapest by the Austrian Chancellor 
and the Foreign Minister when.they went to Hungary on March 13, 
for a statement was then issued explaining that the statesmen 
realized that the Danube States were all economically comple- 
mentary, and had to rely on each other. Economic collaboration, 
it was hoped, would lead to political agreement. 

On March 11 there had taken place at Geneva a meeting of 
the Little Entente States, at which the Balkan Entente was 
represented by the Foreign Minister of Turkey. This was chiefly 
interesting as showing an increasing tendency of the Balkan 
countries to adopt a policy of mdependence of the Great Powers, 
relying on the fact that, provided they were able to act together, 
their 70 million people constituted a Great Power themselves. It 
was also felt strongly that if, as was hoped, the Balkans could 
now be looked upon as an area of peace the Little Entente countries 
could play a much larger part than hitherto in the politics of the 
Central European area.* 

Whether it was the realization of this which caused the Italian 
Government to call another meeting of the Protocol Powers it is 
impossible to say, but on March 20 both Herr von Schuschnigg 
and General Gémbés arrived in Rome, after having spent a day 
in consultation in Vienna. The results of this meeting have already 
been described, but it may be added here that by one of the 
Protocols signed the three Governments “ recognized it to be to 
their interest to harmonize their action to an ever greater extent 
in all fields,” and decided to create a permanent organ of reciprocal 
consultation. 

During the following month a trade agreement was concluded 
between Austria and Czechoslovakia, and Hungary came to an- 
agreement with Poland on various matters of commerce and the 
tourist traffic. In May came further evidence of the drawing 
together of the Little Entente and the Balkan Entente. The 
Conference of the former on May 7, reiterated the stand against 
“every attempt to change the status quo,’’ and described this 





(1} In his speech of March 6 the Yugoslav Prime Minister also drew attention 
to the improvement in relations with Bulgaria. 
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6 
as a policy which the three States would “ 
consequences.”’ 

The weakness of the League was mentioned as one of the 
reasons why the two Ententes must draw closer together, and one 
of the objects of such co-operation was stated’ to be the safe. 
guarding of the independence of Austria. It has, in fact, been 
very evident throughout the year that Germany, Italy, and the 
Little Entente have each cast themselves for the réle of protector 
of Austrian independence, the key to the political side of the 
question of a Danubian settlement. 


Hungary, anxious not to be ignored in any joint measures which 
might be taken declared, through her Prime Minister, that she 
was ready to take part in discussions for the regulation of the 
Danubian Basin. She stipulated, however, that her complete 
equality of status must be recognized, and further, that she could 
not accept the principle of mutual assistance or any new obliga- 
tions, since these might mean that she had to go to the help of 
States seeking to enlarge themselves at her expense. 


June was an equally busy month in diplomatic activities, for 
M. Titulescu was in Belgrade, Herr von Schuschnigg had “ fruitful 
conversations ’’ in Rome, the Regent of Yugoslavia and M. Benes 
met King Carol in Bucarest, and last, but not least in importance, 
the General Staffs of the Little Entente States spent five days in 
conference in Bucarest. 

The Austrian Chancellor’s visit to Rome was primarily to 
explain to Signor Mussolini why he had got rid of Prince Starhem- 
berg, and it was understood that his explanations were regarded 
as perfectly satisfactory. The Bucarest meeting was of special 
Significance, and it was there that M. Benes declared the Little 
Entente to be the keystone of the structure of Central Europe. 
The Czechoslovak Government’s decision to spend some {50 
million on the fortification of their frontiers was announced,’ and 
a good deal of attention was given to the question of Fascist 
agitation and propaganda in Rumania, believed to be supported 
by German money. 

When, on July 11, the German Government made the Declara- 
tion regarding Austria one of Herr von Schuschnigg’s first acts 
was to telegraph to Signor Mussolini to assure him he would 
stand by the provisions of the Rome Protocols. Germany, on her 
side, stated, through Dr. Goebbels, that the Rome Protocols and 
their annexes of 1936 would not be disturbed, bui the question 
naturally arose as to the position of Germany with regard to them. 
The spokesman of the Austrian Foreign Ministry declined, on 


(1) By the Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia in the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of Parliament on May 28. 

(2) In July Czech credits were arranged for Rumania, to be used for armaments 
and for co-ordinating the road and rail communication between the two countries. 


pursue to the last 
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July 16, to answer a question whether Germany would now join 
the ‘ Protocol’”’ partnership, but he remarked that she would 
naturally be entitled to speak a word in any talk on economic 
questions respecting the Danubian countries. As a matter of 
fact, as far as was known the negotiations carried on between Rome 
and Berlin during June were concerned only with trade questions,* 
and with an agreement respecting civil aviation, signed on June 26. 

The next development was in September, when M. Stoyadino- 
vitch paid a visit to Bucarest, while on September 13 a meeting took 
place at Bratislava of the permanent council of the Little Entente. 

The chief reason for this, however, was not so much Italo- 
German policy as the fear that the Locarno Conference, which 
then seemed likely soon to meet, might lead to the adoption of 
a policy which would divide Europe into a western and an eastern 
sphere. This might mean that Germany would be left a free hand 
in the East, and it was decided, therefore, that the Entente ought 
to be represented at the Conference. 

The Yugoslav Prime Minister’s visit to Bucarest resulted in 
measures being taken to improve the military co-operation between 
his country and Rumania. Railway communication was to be 
improved, as had recently been arranged for between Rumania 
and Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia was to supply metals needed 
for armaments in exchange for Rumanian oil. 

Thus, the chief result so far of the action of Germany was to 
tighten up the alliance between the Little Entente countries. 
Further, it led to a rapprochement between them and the Balkan 
Entente which had a very practical sequel in a meeting in Bucarest 
of the Chiefs of Staff of Rumania, Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey, 
on November 3. 

Italy, on her side, has been at pains to assure the Little Entente 
States that the Rome Protocols are not directed against them,’ 
as also that the Austro-German Agreement has not altered the 
engagements and bearing of those Protocols. But Count Ciano’s 
visit to Berlin, when he spoke of the “ natural basic affinity ’’ in 
their political régimes, and Signor Mussolini’s references to the 
reorganization of the Danube Basin in his speech of November 1 
have not reassured the statesmen in Prague and Bucarest. It 
was noticed that the Duce had not mentioned Czechoslovakia or 
Rumania in his scheme for Central Europe, while he spoke in a 
conciliatory manner of Yugoslavia, and he was at once suspected 
of an attempt to split the Little Entente. 

Just prior to this King Carol of Rumania paid a visit to Prague, 
during which the whole position was examined at length. The 
chief outcome of the discussions was that the solidarity of the 


(1) On June 28 “ agreements of a commercial character ” were signed in Rome 
between Italy, Austria and Germany. 


(2) Notably at the Rome Congress for the Study of Foreign Affairs on 
October 16. Vide Bulletin of October 24, 1936, page 29. 
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Little Entente was shown to be as real as ever. The Prime Ministe; 
of Yugoslavia was not present, but he authorized M. Benes to 
speak in his name, and he himself had just been to Sofia and was 
at that moment in Turkey, where his conversations with Kemal 
Ataturk resulted in the recognition of a community of interest 
between the countries of the Balkan Entente and of identity of 
view as to how the peace of that area could best be maintained. 
Both countries were convinced, it was declared, that collective 
security really afforded the only remedy against international 
disquiet, but that in existing circumstances it could only function 
normally if it was organized by regions, that is, among countries 
whose interests were more or less similar. The regional pact made 
between the Balkan allies was, therefore, at once a ‘contribution 
to regional and to general peace. 

Count Ciano’s visit to Berlin at the end of October has already 
been referred to. The results of his mission are generally supposed 
to have been negligible so far as concerned the claim of his country 
to play a major part in Central European politics. The exact extent 
of Signor Mussolini’s aspirations can, of course, be a matter of 
conjecture only, but it has been suggested that he wished to obtain 
from Germany a recognition of the predominance of Italian in- 
fluence in Yugoslavia and Hungary, in return for his acceptance of 
Germany’s claim to a free hand in Austria and Czechoslovakia. 
He may possibly have felt that since the réle of protector of Austria 
had slipped completely out of his grasp, as a result of July 11, his 
one remaining chance of playing a part in a settlement of the 
Danubian Basin lay in an agreement with Germany to divide 
Central Europe so-called into two spheres of influence, one of 
which should be recognized as Italian. This might account for 
his overtures to Yugoslavia, and his championship of Hungarian 
revisionism. 

In such manceuvres, however, there is always the danger oi! 
running counter to similar plans of others, possibly more powerful 
than oneself. Italy may desire to detach Yugoslavia from the 
Little Entente and to bind Hungary to her side, but Germany is 
also anxious to split the Little Entente, and to do so in another 
way. Her object is to isolate Czechoslovakia, and she knows that 
any move to support Hungarian claims would merely result in the 
three Little Entente States drawing closer together. 

There is no question, however, as to which State is the stronger, 
Germany or Italy, in the event of any difference between them as 
to policy in the Danubian Basin, and it is probably only by falling 
in with the German view that Italy can succeed in presenting to 
the rest of Europe the picture of Italo- German solidarity which 
Signor Mussolini desires should be accepted as “ the axis around 
which the peace-loving nations of Europe revolve.”’ 

There is, however, another light in which these manceuvres 
and groupings may be regarded. Both to Germany and to Italy 
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(1) Count Ciano, on the strength of his Berlin conversations, reportet in 
Vienna that Italy and Germany shared an unshakable determination not to tolerate 
“an outpost of Bolshevism,” or a “‘ Bolshevist refuge '’ on the Mediterranean. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 
Albania. 


November 12th.—The Government resigned, and M. Kotcho Kotta 
formed a new Cabinet, taking the portfolios of National Economy and 
Public Works himself. The Minister of the Interior was M. Musa Juka, 


Austria. 

November 5th.—The Budget for 1937 was submitted to the Diet. 
The Army Estimates totalled 210 million schillings, as against 126 
millions odd in 1936. 

November goth.—A private meeting of Austrian Nazi leaders jn 
Vienna was reported to have received assurances from the Government 
that an amnesty would be granted to some 70 per cent. of the Nazis 
in custody, and that the remainder would be released in the near 
future. 

It was also learnt that Captain Leopold had been appointed by 
Herr Hitler Nazi leader in Austria, and Herr Langoth, chief of the 
Austrian Nazi relief fund. He was to be allowed to accept moneys 
sent from Germany. 

The Italian Foreign Minister was received by President Miklas 
and the Chancellor, to whom he was understood to have given an 
account of the discussions in Berlin. 

A lunch in Count Ciano’s honour was attended by Herr von Papen. 

Official statement in Rome ve rumour of betrothal of the Archduke 
Otto and Princess Maria of Savoy. (See /taly). 

November 1oth.—The Hungarian Foreign Minister arrived in 
Vienna. Announcement of signature of trade agreement with Italy 
(See Italy). 

Baron Wiesner, who had just returned from a visit to Rome, issued 
an emphatic denial of the rumour of a Royal betrothal. 

The Neuigketts Weltblatt, in an inspired article, expressed hopes 
that Germany would make larger purchases of Austrian products 
without demanding that Austria should receive in payment only 
German coal and munitions, since Austria had already shown an ac- 
commodating spirit towards Germany by reconstructing her Cabinet. 
The Ministries directly concerned with trade with Germany had been 
put in charge of men “ from whom a fruitful co-operation with their 
German opposite numbers may be expected.” 

A Presidential decree was issued specifying the division of 
functions in the Ministry of the Interior between Herr von Glaise- 
Horstenau (who had Berlin’s confidence) and Herr Neustadter-Stiirmer. 

The latter was to take charge of public security, and the former 
of the departments of “* Presidential elections,”’ “* frontier questions,” 
** plebiscites,” and “ citizenship.” 

November 11th.—The Government recognized the Italian Empire 
of Abyssinia. 

The conference of the States of the Rome Protocol opened in 
Vienna, Hungary being represented by M. de Kanya. 

November 12th.—The conference concluded and a communiqué 


was issued recording the determination of the three States to pursue | 


and develop the policy of economic co-operation hitherto followed, 


and expressing the satisfaction of Austria and Hungary with the | 


results of the economic support already afforded by Italy. 
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[he three States were also confirmed in their resolve further to 
develop their economic relations with other States by means of bilateral 
agreements. 

They were glad to record the harmonious operation of the Rome 
Protocols and their complete unanimity in the aim of reconstruction 
in the Danubian Basin. The Italian and Hungarian Foreign Ministers, 
it went on, “ took cognisance with satisfaction of the report of the 
Austrian Government about the development of relations between 
Austria and Germany since July 11th,” while “ the Italian Foreign 
Minister informed the representatives of Austria and Hungary per- 
sonally of his conversations with Herr Hitler. . . .” 

The Austrian and Hungarian representatives “expressed their 
lively satisfaction with the decision reached by the Italian and German 
Governments to treat Danubian problems in a spirit of friendly 
co-operation, according to the provisions of the supplementary Rome 
Protocol of 1936.” 

The three States declared themselves agreed about the stand- 
point of the Austrian and Hungarian Governments in regard to equality 
of rights in the matter of armaments, and undertook “to maintain 
contact about the realization of this principle.” 

Finally, the Austrian and Hungarian Ministers informed the 
Italian Foreign Minister of the decisions of their Governments to 
recognize the Italian conquest of Ethiopia, and the Italian Government 
undertook to give effect to Austrian and Hungarian wishes for a share 
in “ the economic exploitation of Abyssinia.” 

November 14th.—A demonstration, attended by President Miklas 
and the Chancellor, was held at Eisenstadt, capital of Burgenland, 
to celebrate the 15th anniversary of its annexation. (Burgenland had 
been part of Hungary, as “ West Hungary,” and was claimed by the 
Hungarian revisionists). 


Belgium. 

Vovember 4th.—The Chamber, by 133 votes to 41, approved the 
Government’s action in prohibiting the Rex Party demonstration on 
October 25th. 

November 7th.—Speaking to a gathering representing the Pro- 
vincial Councils in Belgium, the King appealed to all Belgians to 
—— their self-possession, and to cease to be divided among them- 
seives. 
The régime set up by their Constitution, born of their oldest 
traditions, was the one under which they must maintain national 
unity. Without that unity the very existence of Belgium was 
inconceivable. 

He reminded them that it was the duty of the constitutional Head 
of the State to be attentive to all the aspirations of the nation ; he 
remained above and outside parties, but it was his duty to call their 
attention to the dangers which prolonged disturbance of public feeling 
might bring. 

November 13th.—Government’s Note to Geneva re reform of the 
League Covenant. (See League of Nations). 

November 17th.—The Brussels press published an interview with 
Dr. Goebbels in which the Minister of Propaganda said Belgium need 
not be anxious about the Congo, for “even if the Reich had the 
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necessary force to take it, we only desire to reach our objects by 
pacific means.” 

They had no intention of speaking of restitution of Eupen and 
Malmedy, but it would be very useful, he said, “ if this question could 
be discussed in all frankness, so that an agreement could be come to 
regarding the manner of governing the population of these districts,” 

Dr. Goebbels also referred to the “‘ coming struggle against the 
subversive elements which are seeking to cause the shipwreck of 
Europe.” 


Canada. 


November otth—Speaking at a banquet of the Canadian League 
of Nations Society, the Prime Minister maintained that there was no 
reason to say that the League had failed ; it was facing changed con- 
ditions because political doctrines could now sweep aside the unit, 
born of common nationality, and could spread across continents. The 
world was facing war between ideas, not between nations. 

He felt that the League’s authority could not be restored until 
all nations were brought in, and a universal informed public opinion 
was brought to bear for peace. Canada supported this “ universality 
view ”’ as offering better hopes of preventing aggression or forcing its 
immediate cessation than were afforded by the sanctions provisions 
of Article 16. 

November 16th.—Publication of text of trade and payments agree- 
ment with Germany. (See Germany). 


China. 

November toth.—Negotiations between the Foreign Minister and 
the Japanese Ambassador were resumed at Nanking, and Mr. Chang 
Chun “ firmly maintained the previous position of the Chinese Govern- 
ment.” 

According to a Japanese communiqué Mr. Kawagoe “ urged the 
Chinese Government to assume a more sincere attitude towards the 
negotiations.” 

The Chairman of the Hopei-Chahar Political Council told the press 
at Tientsin that the arrangements being made with Japan (including 
an agreement for air traffic and negotiations for a railway between 
Tientsin and Schichiachwang) did not affect the sovereignty of the 
country. 

Fighting occurred on the northern and eastern borders of Suiyuan 
Province in which some 3,000 Mongol irregulars and Manchukuo 
regulars from the Japanese controlled part of Chahar took part. The 
movements of these forces were stated to be covered by Japanese 
aircraft, and they also had the assistance of Japanese tanks. 

According to Chinese reports the attack was beaten off with 
heavy loss. 

November 11th.—The Nanking Government issued a Note to the 
foreign Embassies requesting the evacuation of all foreigners from 
Suiyuan, Ninghsia and Chinghai on the ground that responsibility for 
their safety could not be accepted while measures were being taken 
for the suppression of bandits. 

A Japanese seaman from a liner was shot dead in Hongkew, 


Shanghai. 
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November 15th.—Japanese-controlled forces from Chahar made 
an attack on the Chinese in the Taolin region, 75 miles north-east of 
Kweihwa, Suiyuan Province, but were driven off with heavy loss. 

The Chinese reports of the fighting stated that the attackers were 
led by Japanese aeroplanes. 

November 17th.—The Huitung Aviation Company was inaugurated 
at Tientsin in the presence of the Chairman of the Hopei-Chahar 
Political Council and the commander of the Japanese Kwantung 
Army. The Company was a joint venture, China and Japan each 
providing half the capital. The pilots and machines were all Japanese. 

The places to be served were Dairen, Chinchow, Tientsin, Peking, 


Kalgan and Jehol City. 


Czechoslovakia. 


November 4th.—The press, referring to Signor Mussolini’s speech 
at Milan, pointed out that a Hungary enlarged at the expense of 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania would soon menace Yugoslavia. 

November 11th.—Speaking in the Budget Committee of the Chamber 
the Prime Minister said that Herr Henlein was mistaken in thinking 
that the road to Prague led through Geneva, London and Berlin, and 
described the possibility of making any changes in the frontiers as 
“ reactionary.” 

They had no fears as to this, however, because the Little Entente 
was not a mechanism put together at hazard, “‘ but an international 
organism which has been so perfectly consolidated and perfected that 
me can speak to-day of the common frontiers of all the Little Entente 
States.” 

November 14th.—The Foreign Ministry issued a communiqué, on 
behalf of the three Governments of the Little Entente, stating that 
the three States had already, in May, 1933, recognized in principle 
Hungary’s right to equality in armaments, provided that this was 
brought about by mutual agreement, and that necessary guarantees 
for the security of the three countries were given. 

The Government received a Note from the German Minister in 
Prague on the international status on German rivers, informing them 
that Germany would adhere to the Barcelona Pact of Ig21 and to the 
Agreement of 1929, by which Czechoslovakia was given the right to 
establish her own zones in the ports of Hamburg and Stettin. 

November 15th.—The Prager Presse, referring to the communiqué 
regarding Hungarian equality of rights, said that if Hungary took the 
course of denouncing the Treaty unilaterally “the Little Entente 
would not remain inactive.” 


Danzig Free City. 

November 7th.—The Polish Commissioner presented to the Vice- 
President of the Senate a Note protesting against a decree unifying 
the labour exchanges, providing that the Polish exchanges should be 
merged in those run by the Government. 

November oth.—The official German News Agency’s comment on 
the decree. (See Germany). 

November toth.—The local Nazi leader, Herr Forster, was reported 
to have made a statement regarding the mass demonstration at Gdynia, 
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in which he said: ‘‘ Our time is coming. In the near future Danzig 
will belong to Germany.” 

November 12th.—The Government protested to the Polish Com. 
missioner against a number of conflicts between Nazis and Polis} 
citizens of Danzig, and against attacks of the Polish press on the Nazi 
régime. 


November 4th.—The Foreign Affairs Committee of the Chamber 
accepted unanimously the Treaty with Great Britain. Estimates 
given of the cost of the road, railway and other building involved 
showed that the total for roads, to be constructed over a period of 
eight years, would be about £4 million. Railway improvements were 
estimated at {600,000, and the total for barracks was placed at 
£4 million. 

A provisional agreement was signed in Cairo by the Finance 
Minister and a representative of the British Treasury fixing the amount 
of the debt of the Sudan to Egypt on account of advances at between 
£E5 and £E5} million. 

November 13th.—During the debate on the Treaty Independent 
and Watani (Nationalist) Party Deputies objected that the provision 
by which Egypt was to give assistance to Great Britain in the event 
of “‘an apprehended international emergency” was too vague and 
might lead to calls upon them to fight against other Moslem peoples. 

November 14th.—The Chamber passed the Bill for the Treaty by 
202 votes to 11, only the Independents and a few Nationalists voting 


against it. 


Nahas Pasha, winding up the debate, pointed out that the military 
clauses were dictated by necessity. ‘‘ Our Army is weak,” he said, 
*“we could not leave the country defenceless. It is Great Britain's 
interest to defend the Suez Canal, and her interests and ours are 
therefore the same.” 


France. 
November 4th.—The Minister of Defence informed the Army 


Committee of the Chamber that a credit of 500 million francs had 
already been placed at his disposal, for the extension northwards o! 
the frontier defences. These would take the form of smaller fortifica- 
tions than those of the Maginot line, and measures would be taken 
for the flooding of areas near the Belgian frontier. 

Fortifications would also be built in the Hiiningen gap, the 
demilitarized strip of French territory north of Basle. 

Changes would be made in the training of reservists who, instead 
of serving for three weeks once a year, would receive two short, but 
intensive, periods of training. M. Daladier also said the nationali- 
zation of munitions factories was being carried out satisfactorily, and 
there were 600 working for the State. 

. November 5th.—The Chamber voted a resolution congratulating 
Mr. Roosevelt on his election as American President, stating that it 
was “ for the greater peace of the world.” 

November 8th.—In an address to the Democratic Alliance M. 
Flandin said the Government had ceased to be the arbiter between 
Frenchmen, the guardian of the law and the protector of liberties 
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The horizon, he complained, was: darkened by monetary, economic, 
social and political insecurity ; the rise in prices, for instance, was 
overtaking the increase in wages. Cheap money could not be secured 
by a programme of borrowing something like 30,000 millions in 1937, 
and the interest rate was still too high for long-term investments. 

‘‘ When the Popular Front has broken up,” he concluded, “ the 
Democratic Alliance will be ready to act as conciliator to re-establish 
the reunion of all citizens for the defence of the Republic.” 


The Spanish Ambassador gave a statement to the press explaining 
the withdrawal of his Government from Madrid, a move which, he 
said, they had contemplated for some time, “in order to withdraw 
from the psychological pressure in the capital produced by the 
nearness of the fighting.” 

The war, he said, had only now really begun. The material 
resources at their disposal, including great industrial regions, would 
prove ample when used by a people determined to conquer or die. 
As for the gold of the country, not one gramme should the insurgents 
have ; they would sink it to the bottom of the sea rather than yield 


it up. 
Spain, he concluded, was now enduring the third and he hoped, 


last Carlist War, in which she was fighting to rid herself of historic 
oppressors — the feudal proprietors, soldiers, and _ ecclesiastical 
aristocrats. 

M. Blum was reported to have told a private gathering of the 
Socialist National Committee that he might be prepared to raise the 
embargo on the export of arms to the Spanish Government if the 
British Government would do likewise. But nothing had happened to 
make him change his view as expressed on September 6th at Luna 
Park. 
Concern was expressed in Paris at the reports from Morocco as to 
General Franco’s negotiations with the Rifi tribesmen, as German 
influence was known to have increased steadily since the beginning of 
the civil war. 

It was pointed out in the press that Great Britain, also, could not 
tolerate a threat both to peace and to the security of her communica- 
tions such as an arrangement involving an increase of German and 
[talian influence in Spanish Morocco. 

November oth.—The document ratifying the new Straits Convention 
concluded at Montreux was signed in Paris by representatives of France, 
Great Britain, the U.S.S.R., Turkey, Bulgaria, Rumania, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia. 

November 11th.—The Budget figures for 1937 were published. 
The Ordinary Budget showed revenue at 44,396,742,353 francs, and 
expenditure at 48,168,496,577 francs. 

The Extraordinary Budget figures were: for defence (including 
Colonial defence), 9,502,769,558 francs ; for public works and measures 
against unemployment, 5,385,022,500 francs ; making a total of nearly 
14,888 millions. 

These figures did not include reimbursable expenditure in the 
shape of loans to local authorities and other advances, expected to 


total 1,166 millions. 
The service of the public debt was the heaviest single item of 
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expenditure, and amounted to over 18,000 millions, which was nearly 
three times the receipts from direct taxation. 

The expenditure on defence accounted for 9,500 million francs 
of which rearmament on land was to cost over 4,200 millions, ang 
naval expansion over 2,650 millions. 

November 13th.—Signature of Franco-Lebanese Treaty. (See Syria), 

During the debate in the Chamber on the case of M. Salengro, 
Minister of the Interior, a number of Deputies came to blows and the 
President suspended the sitting. 

When it was possible to resume it, M. Herriot reminded the House 
that “‘ our moral forces are measured abroad by our debates.” 

M. Blum then made a speech defending M. Salengro, which was 
listened to in silence, and finally a resolution was voted in two parts, 
the first of which declared the innocence of the Minister and the second 
expressed confidence in the Government. They were passed by 
majorities of 324 and 173 respectively. ’ 

M. Blum showed in his speech that, from first to last, the charges 
against his colleague rested on sheer ignorance of the facts, when the 
facts were not deliberately distorted. He produced the original conduct 
sheets of M. Salengro’s military service, and showed conclusively that 
incorrect entries had been made, presumably through carelessness. 

The text of the resolution voted condemned “* campaigns of insult 
and calumny ” and expressed confidence that the Government would 
“submit to Parliament a Bill which, while protecting the freedom of 
the press, will enable all citizens to defend their honour against calumny 
and libel.” 

November 14th.—It was pointed out in Paris that Herr Hitler’s 
action was a straightforward denunciation of an agreement freely 
made in April, 1936. The consent of all the Powers concerned, except 
Holland, had already been secured, and the agreement would have 
come into force on January Ist the Dutch Government’s acceptance 
being expected at any moment. (The reference was to the provisional 
agreement of May 4th, 1936). 

November 16th.—The Journal Officiel published figures of the 
Treasury position as at September 30th, showing its total indebtedness 
as 37,664 million francs ({£358,705,000). Of this, Bank of France 
advances accounted for 17,833 millions; Treasury Bonds for 9,121 
millions ; one-year and six-month bonds, 4,284 millions; and two- 
year 4 per cent. Bonds, 1936, for 2,000 millions. 

Since January Ist the Treasury had borrowed 19,413 millions 
(£184,833,000). Of the amount advanced by the Bank the Treasury 
had repaid 5,531 millions out of the profit on devaluation, but had 

borrowed further sums at the end of September. 


Germany. 

November 4ih.—Herr Hitler received Cardinal Fau!haber, Chair- 
man of the Roman Catholic Bishops’ Committee. 

An order was issued making it obligatory for holders of German 
foreign bonds acquired after July 12th, 1931, and of foreign securities 
not quoted on an exchange to offer their holdings to the Reichsbank. 

The press drew attention to the fact that, by confiscating French 
Rentes owned by Italians, Signor Mussolini had been able to get an 
advance of 400 million francs from the Bank of France. 
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Herr Wagner stated that his task as Price Commissioner was not 
confined to supervising costs of living, but extended to the planning 
of the whole national price-structure. ‘ The price situation in its 
totality,” he said, “* must be so ordered that it is possible for the socially 
weaker classes to maintain a standard of living which assures them 
the strength of physique and character that will enable them to stand 
up successfully to the nation’s struggle for existence.” 

November 5th.—The Ministry of Justice published particulars of 
the decisions of the Commission appointed to rewrite the Criminal 
Code with a view to “bringing it into harmony with the sound feeling 
of the German people.” (The Commission had been set up in 1935, 
and was guided by the principle of “‘ the common good before the 
individual good.”’) 

Among offences made punishable were: insulting or slandering 
the nation, vilifying the Fihrer, deprecating the achievements of the 
Army, and speaking disrespectfully of Hindenburg, Schlageter (a 
leader of passive resistance in the Ruhr), or Horst Wessel. 

Strikes and lockouts were both to be punishable, and the worker 
was to be protected from arbitrary or unfair treatment. 

Herr André was executed at Hamburg. He had been convicted 
on July 18th of murder in connection with fighting between Nazis 
and Communists before Herr Hitler became Chancellor. The case 
aroused interest abroad because it had not been proved at the trial, 
as far as the evidence published could be relied on, that he had taken 
any part in the fighting. 

November 6th.—The issue of a new loan of 500 million marks was 
announced, in the form of 44 per cent. Treasury Bonds, issued at 98}. 
The average life of the Bonds was nine years; from 1943 onwards 
one-sixth would be drawn annually. 

November 8th.—Speaking at Munich to comrades who had taken 
part in the putsch of 1923 Herr Hitler said the red drums were beating 
in Europe and the time might soon come when Germany would be 
compelled to defend a threatened European civilization. 

After repeating that the world could not any longer treat Germany 
as “a State of Zulu Kaffirs,” he said that the respect of foreign countries 
was something they had to fight for, and “even to extort through 
defiance.” He had never striven for the affection of foreign countries ; 
from them he only wanted the respect which was never denied to a 
brave nation. 

“Our old enemy,” he went on, “is threatening to stir up other 
States and destroy other nations, but he will never be able to overrun 
Germany. For a year and a half Germany has been forging weapons 
night and day. An iron armour encloses Germany, and behind it 
stands the German people, peace-loving as always in the past, but 
equally ready to defend itself. . . .” 

November oth.—General Géring, as Minister-President, issued 
six decrees designed to ensure that sufficient labour would be secured 
for the execution of rearmament and other contracts of national im- 
portance. One forbade firms in the iron and steel industries to increase 
the number of workmen by more than ro per cent. within a period of 
three months without permission of the Labour Office. Another 
compelled firms in the metal and building industries to engage an 
appropriate number of apprentices. 
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The intention of the decrees was to put a stop to competition 
between industrialists for the services of skilled workers and to the 
consequent increases in wages and prices. 

The German News Agency, referring to the Danzig decree re. 
garding labour exchanges, said the Danzig Government were completely 
within their rights in consolidating the employment exchanges under 
the control of the State. 

Sehor Agramonte, the Ambassador of Spain, who had resigned 
from the service of the Madrid Government in July, again hoisted the 
Spanish Monarchist flag over the Embassy in the name of the 
* Nationalist ” Government. This action followed the withdrawal, 
on November 7th, of the Chargé d’Affaires of the Azafia Government. 

November 10th.—Navy List figures published showed that 
additional construction arranged for since the programme of July, 
1935 included one battleship of 35,000 tons, one aircraft carrier, one 
10,000 ton cruiser, six destroyers of 1,811 tons, twelve torpedo boats 
of 600 tons, and four submarines. (The programme of July, 1935 
provided for two 26,000 ton battleships, one of which, Scharnhorst, 
was launched in 1936; also for an aircraft carrier of 19,250 tons; two 
10,000 ton cruisers, and 16 destroyers.) 

These additions still left Germany with some 50,000 tons of 
battleship tonnage unused of the total allowed her under the Naval 
Agreement with Great Britain, and some 23,000 tons of “ A” class 
cruiser tonnage. 

November 11th.—The Minister of Education, in a_ statement 
referring to the dispute with the heads of the Roman Catholic Church, 
said that National-Socialism contained within itself deep spiritual 
forces, and in the education of youth it did not require the help of the 
Churches. The Churches, he pointed out, had lost their power over 
men’s minds in many parts of the world. 

It was understood in Berlin that the result of the interview between 
Herr Hitler and Cardinal Faulhaber had been entirely negative, and 
that on the question of education neither State nor Church were 
prepared to compromise. 

November 12th.—The Government protested emphatically to the 
Soviet Government against the arrest of five Germans in connection 
with the “ Fascist ” plot in Russia. 

November 14th.—The Government formally denounced Part 12 
(Section 2, chapters 3 and 4, and Section 6) of the Treaty of Versailles, 
relating to the internationalization of the Rhine, Danube, Elbe, Oder, 
Moselle and Niemen, and to the Kiel Canal. A Note addressed to 
the 16 States concerned stated that the Treaty had imposed an in- 
ternational régime on Germany which she had unsuccessfully tried to 
alter by agreement, by negotiations which had continued up to a very 
recent date, so that Germany could no longer assume responsibility 
for continuing the régime. 

It also announced that Germany was withdrawing her delegates 
from the International River Commission. The Note also notified 
the annulment of the provisional agreement of May 4th, 1936 for 
Rhine shipping, on the ground that Holland had not yet adhered 


to it. 
The clauses of the Versailles Treaty thus denounced were: 
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Nos. 331-353, ve the Elbe, Oder, Danube and Niemen ; Nos. 354-362, 
ve the Rhine and Moselle ; and Nos. 380-386, ve the Kiel Canal. 

An assurance was given that there would be no discrimination in 
regard to shipping rights, on a basis of reciprocity. 

Notification to Czechoslovak Government re Pact of Barcelona 
of 1921 and to Agreement of 1929 re rights in ports of Stettin and 
Hamburg. (See Czechoslovakia). 

Further reports received regarding the arrests of Germans in 
Russia showed that the total number in custody was believed to be 19. 
Eleven had been arrested at Leningrad. 

November 16th.—The Bérsen Zeitung pointed out that the de- 
nunciation of the ‘** Waterways” Articles of the Treaty was not an 
economic, but a political step,” simply a question of erasing a stain of 
Versailles paint from the German escutcheon.” If asked why they 
did not take the way of negotiation the answer was: “ On questions 
of German sovereignty in German territory there can be no negotiation.” 

The Soviet Government’s reply to the protest regarding the 
arrests of Germans was stated in Berlin to be quite unsatisfactory, and 
news was received that the total number arrested was 23. 

After continued pressure the names of 14 of them had been com- 
municated by the Soviet Foreign Commissar. 

The text of the provisional trade and payments agreement with 
Canada, concluded on October 22nd, was published. The agreement 
was to remain in force for a year. 

The trade arrangements were based on reciprocal most-favoured- 
nation treatment, except that neither party was entitled to share in 
the privileges which one or the other might accord to a third State 
by virtue of a Customs union, and that Germany might not claim any 
of the privileges accorded at any time by Canada to countries of the 
British Commonwealth. 

The payments agreement was based on the principle that each 
country should buy from the other approximately the same amount, 
in value, of goods. 

November 17th.—Reports re agreements between Germany and 
Japan. (See Japan). 

Interview with Dr. Goebbels published in Brussels. (See Belgium). 

The Police President of Berlin announced that traders who offended 
against official price regulations would be liable to penal servitude. 

A meeting of some 800 Nazi Gauleiter was held near Coblenz for 
a 10 days’ course of instruction. It was addressed by Herr Hess and 
by General von Blomberg, who emphasized that the Army and the 
Party belonged together, as the two pillars on which the Fiihrer had 
built up the modern Germany. 

“Culminating points have only been reached in history,” he 
pointed out, “ when the leading statesman was a soldier. Con- 
sidering the aggressive militarism of Soviet Russia and the military 
combination of the Soviet and Czechoslovakia, nobody can be surprised 
if we are looking after our rights.” 

The S.S. paper Schwarze Korps, in an article headed “ Moscow’s 
bombers over Berlin in 42 minutes,” repeated the allegation that 
aerodromes had been established in Bohemia for Soviet use, stating 
that the aerodromes of Eger, Pilsen and Budweis were now Russia’s 
most advanced air stations in the west. 
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Great Britain. 

November 4th.—In reply to questions in Parliament Mr. Eden 
said that the situation in Iraq was quiet, and there was nothing to show 
that the safety of the Jews, Assyrians, or other minorities was in 
jeopardy. 

The Government were concerned, however, at the resignation of 
a constitutionally appointed Government as a result of violent action 

by Army leaders, and instructions had been sent to the Ambassador 
in Baghdad to warn the new Prime Minister of the deplorable effect 
which would be caused by any further outrages like the murder of 
Jafar Pasha. 

He reminded the House that the position in respect of Iraq was 
governed by the Anglo-Iraq Treaty, which he had no power to vary 
or modify. By the terms of that Treaty Iraq was an entirely 
independent country. 

November 5th.—The report of the Sub-Committee of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence on the vulnerability of capital ships to air attack 
was published as a White Paper. Cmd. 5301. This stated that to 
cease to build capital ships would lead to grave risk of disaster. Britain 
had more to lose by making a false decision than any other Power, 
but no other naval Power proposed to do away with them. 

It was plain that capital ships could not be constructed so as to 
be indestructible from the air, but the ship of the future might be so 
designed that it would not be subject to fatal damage from aircraft. 

The Royal Commission on Palestine left London. The Colonial 
Secretary stated in Parliament that the Government considered a 
temporary suspension of immigration into Palestine while the Royal 
Commission carried out its inquiries would not be justifiable. 

It had been agreed, however, to fix the six-monthly labour 
immigration schedule at 1,800 certificates, compared with 8,000 in 
April, 1935 ; 3,250 in October, 1935 ; and 4,500 in April, 1936. 

During the debate on the Address, Mr. Eden, in a general state- 
ment of the Government’s foreign policy, said there were certain guiding 
principles determining it, of which the most important was in relation 
to the League. It was fashionable to sneer at the League, but they 
did not join in that practice ; on the contrary, it was their hope and 
intention to prove that the sneers were unjustified. It was true, 
however, that the League was not to-day the instrument all of them 
would like to see it. They must face realities. It was real that the 
principles for which it stood were the best yet devised for the regulation 
of international affairs, and it was also real to recognize that some 
nations did not share that view. Until they did the authority of the 
League could not be complete, but it could yet be important, and it 
was their duty to make it as important as possible. 

Another reality was their determination to defend their legitimate 
interests as a nation, and the defence of those interests would not in 
any way be at the expense of the legitimate interests of others. 

In pursuance of this policy the Government had tabled proposals 
first, to ensure earlier action by the League in case of a dispute and, 
secondly, to dispel the impression that the League existed solely to 
maintain the status quo. They were also trying to gather a conference 
of the Locarno Powers, and had communicated with them again the 
previous day. The exchanges of correspondence had revealed differ- 
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ences, not unexpected, not insuperable, but formidable. As to this, 
he would only say that success was not only a British interest. 

After referring to the friendship with France—which was not 
exclusive on either side—Mr. Eden said that there was a reciprocal 
desire for friendship with Germany; there were, however, two con- 
ditions which were inevitably attached to any friendship which England 
could proffer to any other country—that such friendship could not be 
exclusive, and it could not be directed against anyone else. 

After pointing out the baselessness of suggestions that Germany’s 
economic difficulties were in any way attributable to Great Britain, 
Mr. Eden cited some of the measures taken by the Government to 
assist that country—apart from the fact that they had lent to her 
since the War almost exactly the same amount as she had paid to 
England in reparations. 

He thought Germany would do better to co-operate in efforts to 
improve international trade, for example, by joining the currency 
agreement between Britain, France, and the U.S.A. ‘“ We desire,” 
he said, ‘“‘Germany’s co-operation in the economic as well as the 
political sphere, and there can be no question on our part of the 
encirclement of Germany in either.” 

As for Italy, there had never been an Anglo-Italian quarrel, and 
the deterioration in relations was entirely due to Britain’s endeavour 
to fulfil her League obligations. Quoting Signor Mussolini’s remarks 
about the Mediterranean being, for Great Britain, a short cut, he said : 
“Tt will be as well that I should say at once that the implication 
that freedom to come and go in the Mediterranean is for this country 
a convenience rather than a vital interest is one which does not fully 
describe our interests. For us the Mediterranean is not a short cut, 
but a main arterial road. We do not challenge Signor Mussolini’s 
words that, for Italy, the Mediterranean is her very life, but we affirm 
that freedom of communication in these waters is also a vital interest, 
in the full sense of the word, to the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
In years gone by the interests of the two countries in the Mediterranean 
have been complementary rather than divergent.” 

The Government had every desire that those relations should 
be preserved in the future and reciprocated Signor Mussolini’s assurance 
that Italy did not mean to threaten the route or propose to interrupt it. 

After saying that there seemed some hope that relations between 
China and Japan were improving, Mr. Eden expressed satisfaction at 
the fact that the Speech from the Throne had been interpreted abroad 
as Britain’s resolve once again to take the lead. They intended to 
take the lead to secure a European settlement, but they would obtain 
no such settlement and should not be able to give the restored authority 
to the League which they were determined to give unless they possessed 
strength both of purpose and of arms. 

They must face the fact that almost every nation in the world— 
every nation in Europe—was “rearming steadily, vigorously, or 
feverishly.”” In such conditions there were two things he suggested 
they ought to do: first, to try to lead the world back into the paths 
of peace through toleration, the observance of an international order, 
and respect and support for such an order; and second, to re-equip 

the country. It was almost a platitude to say that the stronger Britain 
was now the greater was the certainty of peace. 
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British policy could therefore be summarized as: first, the 
strengthening of the authority of the League, undeterred by past 
failure ; second, the negotiation of a European settlement ; and third. 
the re-equipment of the country’s defences. 

Mr. Chamberlain, replying for the Government, referred to a 
statement made during the debate by a Liberal member, who quoted 
a passage from a book by Mr. Stimson stating that in February, 1932 
the U.S. Secretary of State had suggested to the British Foreign Secre- 
tary the imposition of sanctions against Japan, and that the British 
Government had shown themselves unwilling to take part in such 
a course. 

What actually happened, Mr. Chamberlain explained, was that 
Mr. Stimson made a communication proposing the invocation of the 
Nine-Power Treaty of 1922, and to this a reply was given in writing 
to the U.S. Chargé d’Affaires stating that the British Government 
were most anxious to co-operate with America, and that it was hoped 
that those of the League Powers who were signatories of that Treaty 
would also associate themselves with the American démarche. Sub- 
sequently to that, Mr. Stimson had himself abandoned his proposal 
for the invocation of the Treaty. 

Turning to Europe, Mr. Chamberlain emphasized that the Govern- 
ment refused to accept the conception of opposing camps of Powers 
and therefore renewed their support of the League as providing the 
best method so far discovered of maintaining peace. It was no use 
to say that, in the case of Abyssinia, they had had 50 nations behind 
them ; it was alongside of them that they wanted the nations. At 
present the world was a long way from the ideal of a strengthened and 
increased League, filled with a determination to carry out obligations 
to the bitter end. 

If they were to preserve collective security and make it a reality 
they would have, first of all, to try to strengthen the League, and then 
to buttress it by some other system, an added system, which would 
help them to maintain peace in those portions of the world which 
were most subject to stress and strain. 

Regional pacts might work because they would embody common 

interests among the signatories, and would imply the use of force. 
There was no need for suspicions that the Western Pact, for which 
the Government were working, involved giving anyone a free hand 
elsewhere. They would like to see an Eastern Pact too and, mean- 
while, would keep a free hand, subject to League obligations, in those 
regions. 
He agreed that there were economic causes of unrest, and the 
Government had taken a preliminary step, through the currency 
agreement, to remove them. A general return to the gold standard 
might come eventually, but the conditions requisite for it were not 
yet fulfilled. 

In conclusion, he recalled that the League Assembly had, on 
October roth, requested the Council to appoint a committee to stud) 
the question of raw materials, expressing the view that non-member 
States should participate in the committee’s work. The Secretary- 
General had accordingly written to the Governments of the non-member! 
States, but so far these had not replied. 

November 6th.—Signature of Trade Agreement with Italy. (S¢¢ 
Italy). 
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The Report of the Secretary to the International Committee for 
Non-Intervention in Spain was published as a White Paper. Cmd. 5300. 

A procés-verbal embodying the rules governing the operations of 
submarines in war was signed in London by Great Britain, France, 
italy, Japan, the Irish Free State, the U.S.A., and the countries of 
the British Commonwealth. 

By their signature the French and Italian Governments confirmed 
their acceptance of the rules in Part 4 of the Naval Treaty of 1930, 
by which the British, Japanese, and U.S. Governments were already 
bound in perpetuity. 

The British Government were requested by all the other signa- 
tories to invite the acceptance of the rules by all other Powers. 

The rules were those of International Law by which submarines 
were forbidden to sink or render incapable of navigation a merchant 
vessel without having first placed passengers, crew, and ship’s papers 
in a place of safety. A ship’s boats were not regarded as a place of 
safety unless the safety of the passengers and crew was assured by 
the proximity of land, or the presence of another vessel in a. position 
to take them on board. 

The document was published as a White Paper. Cmd. 5302. 

Decision ve withdrawal of Indian guard from Legation at Addis 
Ababa. (See Italy). 

November 8th.—Colonel Beck arrived in London on an official 
visit. 

November oth.—Replying to a question in Parliament, Colonel 
Colville stated that the total payments in cash by Germany for repara- 
tions and cost of occupation amounted to 7,691 million gold marks. 

During the years 1924 to 1930 the net amount borrowed by 
Germany abroad was 18,200 million reichsmarks, which included 
long-term loans issued in the U.S.A., France and Great Britain to the 
nominal value of 6,840 million reichsmarks. (Figures published by 
the Financial Committee sitting at Basle in August, 1931.) 

The Labour amendment to the Address, calling for the establish- 
ment of a Socialist Commonwealth, was defeated by 369 votes to 125. 

Speaking at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet in Guildhall, the Prime 
Minister began by pointing out that the position of London as financial 
leader in the world was based on something deeper than the gold 
standard. The stability of the currency had been dependent, ex- 
perience had shown, not on any material standard, but on the City’s 
tradition of honour, of moderation, and of public spirit, which was 
always available for the guidance of the Government of the day. 

After stating that the Treaty with Egypt “ should constitute an 
enduring element of stability in the international situation in the 
Eastern Mediterranean,’ Mr. Baldwin referred to the presence of the 
Foreign Minister of Poland, a country which in the past had “ suffered 
more than any nation for the cause of national liberty.” They looked 
forward to developing a close collaboration between their two countries 
in every sphere. 

He referred with great satisfaction to the conclusion of the trade 
agreement with Italy, and said that he was “ glad to note the manner 
in which opinion in that country appears to have received the assurance 
of the Foreign Secretary that relations between this country and Italy 
in the Mediterranean are not divergent but complementary.” 
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Turning to the question of peace he spoke with deep concern of 
the movement going on for rearmament, “ an inconceivable folly for 
those of us who have the responsibility of governing the great countries 
in Europe.” If the nations of Europe devoted for too long their care 
to arms and forgot the conditions of their people, there would grow 
discontent and despair. Indeed, he added, if armaments continued, 
they did not necessarily mean war, but they made it more likely. 

War would mean all over Europe a degradation of the life of the 
people ; it meant in the end, anarchy and world revolution. 

In Britain they were looking to their defences ; “* and quite right 
too,’ and he went on: “ I am prepared to devote all our efforts, what- 
ever it may cost in men and money, to do what is necessary, but I am 
conscious all the time of the folly of all of us. I say the defence of 
this nation is inevitable in world circumstances and we are determined 
to leave no stone unturned to do all that we may consider necessary.” 

He then referred to the possibility of new wars having the character 
of former wars of religion, and to the fact that to-day intellectual 
faiths would enforce their creed to the death, force thus being met by 
force, as was always the case, force that would kill to defeat that end. 
As to this, he was resolved, he declared, that in their country neither 
of those forces would ever triumph. ‘In this country freedom of the 
spirit is our life and our breath and our hope, and there is no room 
in our country for any form of organized belief.” 

“That being so,” he went on, “‘ we believe, without sitting in 
judgment on anyone else, that we have a contribution to what the 
world needs to-day. If that contribution were lost owing to our 
country failing to maintain her position in the world, the world would 
be the loser.” 

The Government, he said in conclusion, were ready and anxious 
to embrace any and every opportunity to stop the growth of arms, to 
effect a reduction of arms, to enter into agreements that would make 
for peace and to remove from Europe that fear that brooded over her. 

The Foreign Office received a Note from the Spanish Ambassador 
informing the Government of the transference of the Spanish Govern- 
ment to Valencia, whence it was “‘ determined to carry on with redoubled 
energy the fight against the rebels on all fronts, and particularly on 
that of the centre.” 

The Government’s resolution did not mark any stage of abandon- 
ment or retreat in the war, but was, on the contrary, a “ step towards 
the realization of the vehement desire of all regions in the hands of 
the Government to mobilize themselves in a joint effort.”’ 

November 1oth.—Colonel Beck made a statement to the press in 
which he said his visit had been planned long ago, but it was particularly 
fortunate that at these very difficult times he should have the oppor- 
tunity of discussions with British statesmen. 

He felt that they should not be either pessimistic or optimistic, 
but must “ constantly renew efforts, day by day, and every day, to 
keep in touch with the events with which we are confronted at this 
critical hour of European history. . . . We must not think that by 
one or other political move the difficulties of the international situation 

could be solved. The outstanding feature of these daily efforts should 
be, in my opinion, the right balance between decision and moderation ; 
and, if I am to indicate to you a little more precisely what I mean | 
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should say that the way in which the British Government have usually 
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or approached the solution of such complicated problems is most highly 
es appreciated in my country.” 
re Later, replying to press questions, Colonel Beck said that the 
Ww Jewish problem in Poland was economic, not political. Emigration 
d, was one remedy, but he felt the British Government were able to 

discuss the possibilities of emigration to Palestine with an authority 
e and knowledge he did not possess. 

As to the problem of security in Central Europe he had no fear 

t that Polish interests would be prejudiced by a Locarno Conference or 


by the preparatory discussions. He did not regard the difficulties 
between Poland and Czechoslovakia as possessing any international 
importance. 


| In the House of Commons Sir Thomas Inskip, replying to a 
Liberal amendment to the Address, indicated that he was not very 
much impressed by the Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Manufacture of Arms, particularly its suggestion for the creation of 
a Ministry of Supply. The Supply branches of the Service Depart- 
ments were already co-ordinated through the Supply Officers’ 
Committee, of which he was chairman. 

The allocation and listing of reserve resources had already gone 
far, and if more were done it would mean transferring skilled men 
from civil industry, with unhappy results to the nation’s export trade 
and finances. 

The Government’s policy did not envisage scrapping the Navy 
in favour of the Air Force, and air developments had not displaced 
the Navy from the first line of defence. 

The strategy of the Air Force was being worked out on many 
hypotheses ; what it actually proved to be must depend on events. 
One thing certain was that it would not take over all the duties of 
the Fleet. In the Government’s view the ‘“* bomb versus battleship ” 
report meant that Fleet must still meet Fleet, and must include capital 
ships. 

As to the Army, they could not limit the forces to garrison duties. 
If they were in a war they must be all in. Army deficiencies were 
not due, he said, to lack of spirit among the people—there were plenty 
of recruits for the Navy, and since May, 1935 12,000 applications for 
pilots’ commissions, and 60,000 applications for enlistment in the Air 
Force had been made. 

He believed the “‘ shadow scheme ” was the best way to get quick 
mass production. Preparations would be made so that in an emergency 
the six shadow factories would not make components, but complete 

engines. 

Replying to criticisms that the Government were not doing every- 
thing possible, especially as to recruiting for the Army, Sir Samuel 
Hoare announced that the Government were engaged on equipping 
an all-purposes force of five divisions able and ready to go anywhere. 

November 11th.—The Foreign Office issued a statement referring 
to the conversations Colonel Beck had had with the Foreign Secretary 
and other Ministers, and saying that ‘“‘M. Beck and Mr. Eden were 
glad to find a conformity of views and desires on the part of the two 
Governments in the matters of common concern to the two countries. 
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. . . Opportunity was also taken to consider certain points connected 
with the proposed Western Treaty in regard to which Poland has an 
interest ; and it was recognized that means would require to be found 
to respect Poland’s legitimate interests in this matter.” 

The two statesmen were of opinion that international collab ora- 
tion could best be maintained within the framework of the League, 
and that “nothing would be more fatal to the hopes of European 
appeasement than the division, apparent or real, of Europe into 
opposing blocs.” 

The Anglo-Italian Commercial Agreement was published as 
White Paper, Cmd. 5306; also the Agreement regarding exchanges 
and payments, Cmd. 5307. 

The former provided specific quotas for the importation of British 
goods of a number of classes into Italy, and provided that other imports 
would be allowed up to 31 per cent. of the value in the corresponding 
period of 1934. 

In the case of iron and steel and manufactures of linen, cotton. 
hemp and jute, 50 per cent. was to be allowed. 

Prince Paul, First Regent of Yugoslavia, arrived in London. 

November 12th—The Non-Intervention Committee met and 
approved a scheme prepared by the sub-committee for the establish- 
ment of a system of supervision in Spain to secure the application of 
the Agreement. 

It then considered a number of alleged breaches of the Agreement 
by the Soviet Government submitted by the Italian Government, and 
decided that the charges made had not been fully established. During 
the discussion Signor Grandi and M. Maisky accused the Soviet and 
Italian Governments respectively of flagrant and cynical disregard 
of the Agreement and of responsibility for the civil war. 

The Soviet delegate said it was not surprising to find that the 
“* spiritual father ” of the attack against Soviet Communism delivered 
by the Italian delegate was Berlin. 

The debate on the Address in the House of Commons was con- 
cluded with the defeat of a Liberal amendment by 337 votes to 131. 
Mr. Churchill accused the Government of unpardonable delays in 
starting their programme of defence and of confusion in carrying it 
out. He summarized their attitude as ‘‘ decided upon indecision, 
adamant for thrift, resolute for irresolution, and solid for fluidity.” 

He gave details of the military strength of Germany, and 
emphasized that during 1937 the German Army would become pre- 
ponderant, while their Air Force would continue to increase at a faster 
rate than that of Great Britain. 

He complained that Mr. Baldwin had, in March, 1934, promised 
them air parity, but they had not got it. The Government had made 
mistaken estimates of the strength of others, and had clung to dis- 
armament long after they knew the world was arming. 

Mr. Churchill also declared that, even now, the programme of 
rearmament was not going well, and that the Army lacked most of 
the requirements of modern warfare; their tanks, for instance, were 
obsolete. In the air, Britain had only 960 first line machines, and 
Germany at least 1,500. 

The only course was for Parliament to appoint a small committee 
to make an investigation and report to the House. 
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Mr. Baidwin began by explaining that he could not speak about 
secret plans, but the Government had ideas about strategy and about 
defence agamst air attack, and they had not neglected to enlist the 
co-operation of the Dominions. 

He described the work of the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
which had drawn up plans covering many new subjects. Referring 
to the “shadow scheme” of aero-engine production he outlined the 
arguments in the White Paper and said the delivery of complete 
machines was behindhand only because the Government had preferred 
new to obsolescent types. In order to avoid dislocation of industry 
they had preferred to consult, rather than dictate to the manufacturers. 

'Mr. Baldwin admitted they had been late in starting their pro- 
eramme. The financial crisis had overshadowed them until 1933, and 
in that year there had been evidence that the country was obsessed 
with pacifism; if he had appealed ;for rearmament then the country 
would have repudiated it. By 1934-35, however, opinion had been 
changed by events, and by waiting he had secured the essential 
mandate for rearmament which he could not have got before. More- 
over, he had secured unity and resolution behind disarmament, such 
as would prevent any reversal of that policy. 

He explained why they did not consider it necessary to set up a 
Ministry of Supply. They could obtain all the expert business advice 
and all the co-ordination of supply desired without it. Such a Ministry 
would involve D.O.R.A. powers over the whole of industry, general 
uneasiness, embarrassment to the national finances, and even a 
temporary falling off in armament deliveries. 

He invited both Mr. Churchill and Mr. Atlee to confidential 
meetings, at which they could give and receive the special knowledge 
which could not be made public. He assured the former, however, 
that his figures for the German first line air strength were too high. 

November 16th.—Speaking in Parliament Mr. Eden outlined the 
contents of the German Note of November 14th, and recalled that 
Herr Hitler had pledged himself in May, 1935 to carry out only by 
means of peaceable understanding such revisions of the Treaty as might 
be inevitable in course of time. Moreover, negotiations for revision 
of Part 12 had recently achieved a large measure of success 

The British Government regretted, therefore, that the German 
Government should again have preferred unilateral action to negotia- 
tion. Their feelings were not due to the jeopardizing of any important 
British trade interests, but to the fact that action of that character 
must render more difficult the conduct of international relations. 

German comment on the Note. (See Germany). 

Mr. Eden received the Japanese Ambassador and told him the 
Government would be interested to have information about the 
reported agreement between Japan and Germany. 

November 17th.—It was announced that the Treasury were to 
issue forthwith a Funding Loan for an amount of {100 million, entitled 
“ {2 15s. od. per cent. Funding Loan, 1952-1957.” The price of issue 
was 984. 

The object of the loan was to fund, i.e. reduce, the volume of the 
floating debt in the shape of Treasury Bills. (The existing total of the 
floating debt was £867,450,000). 

In the House of Lords Lord Strabolgi, in a debate on defence, 
asked for a plain definition of foreign policy, and a report on the 
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progress of rearmament. He complained that the Government had 
committed the crime, strategically, of being caught short of big guy 
ammunition, and of having failed to organize Malta for defence. 

Lord Lothian also asked for a precise declaration of the Govern. 
ment’s attitude towards the League, as to whether they had in view 
Mr. Churchill’s conception of it, for that meant fighting anywhere and 
everywhere in Europe to preserve the status quo, unless it were altered 
by League methods. Were they to go to war to maintain a Europe 
consisting of 26 Sovereign States armed to the teeth, to maintain the 
existing system in all circumstances? If that was not the Government's 
policy they should say plainly what they would fight for. 

He did not think that the proper way to preserve the British 
Commonwealth was to accept responsibility all over Europe. 

He also said it was difficult to understand what the Franco-Soviet 
Pact meant. The German General Staff was saying, ‘Can you assure 
us that if there is a war in the East we shall not be attacked in the 
West? If we have to face a war on both frontiers we must begin in 
the West.” 

Lord Swinton summarized the Government’s policy as_ the 
determination to make the League effective, and to strengthen all 
forces making for peace, among them their own country. As he could 
not reveal secret plans, he only described the functions of the Services 
generally, but gave some details regarding the Air Force and its 
problems. 

As to man-power, 1,300 new pilots had been taken in in 1935, 
and 1,462 in 1936 to date. The comparative figures for airmen were 
15,000 and 7,000. Twenty more training establishments would shortly 
be opened for the new Volunteer Reserve. 

In 1932, 52 aerodromes existed, and 34 of these had _ been 
enlarged, 5 civil aerodromes had been taken over, 6 new aerodromes 
completed, 29 were in course of completion, and 7 more acquired. 

He pointed out that the system of ordering new types of machine 
in bulk from design had several advantages, and a great multiplicity 
of types had been avoided. Foreign countries wanted to buy, even 
when they had to wait years for delivery. He also repeated the merits 
of the shadow scheme, and announced the erection of a new shadow 
factory for making variable pitch air screws. Orders had also been 
placed for all the material of the balloon barrage adopted for the 
defence of London. 

Production facilities had been greatly expanded, new firms brought 
in, and a wide sub-contracting system for components organized. 
Certain firms were co-ordinating their activities, notably Harland & 
Wolff and Short Brothers. 

Lord Swinton concluded by pointing out that the real obstacle 
to quicker production was the problem of skilled labour, and a Ministry 
of Supply could not solve this. There was no serious over!apping, and 
voluntary priority for Government orders had been arranged with 
industries. If civil industry were skinned of its skilled labour, pro- 
duction might be quickened, but industry would be dislocated. 


Guatemala. 


November 11th.—The Government recognized the Government in 
Spain of General Franco. 
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Hungary. 
November 8th.—The old Spanish flag was hoisted at the Spanish 


Legation in Budapest by the Chargé d’Affaires. He had declared 
for the insurgents at the beginning of the civil war. 

November toth.—M. de Kanya in Vienna. (See Austria). 

November 11th.—The Government recognized the Italian Empire 
of Abyssinia. 

November 12th.—Conclusion of Three-Power Conference in Vienna. 
(See Austria). 

November 13th.—The Italian Foreign Minister arrived in Budapest. 

November 14th.—Communiqué re Hungarian arms equality issued 
by Little Entente Governments. (See Czechoslovakia). 

November 16th.—On the departure of Count Ciano from Budapest 
a communiqué was issued stating that he and the Premier and Foreign 
Minister had established a perfect identity of views on all the questions 


discussed. 


Iraq 


November 4th.—Statement in Parliament ve warning by British 


Government. (See Great Britain). 
November 5th.—In a statement for the British press the Foreign 


Minister said that there had been five tribal risings during the previous 
Government’s period of office, and this meant that the Army found 
itself frequently at war with its own friends and brothers. 

In the towns also discontent had been at fever heat ; the Cabinet 
brooked no opposition and had refused to tolerate the existence of 


Opposition parties. Many tribes which had undoubted grievances had 
been unable to obtain redress. 

He claimed that the public felt only gratitude towards the Army, 
for they knew that their deliverance could not have come about in 
any other way. 

Dr. Asil also stated that Jafar Pasha had been warned not to go 
to meet the advancing forces, but insisted on doing so, and had set out 
almost alone to confront an Army in open revolt against the Cabinet, 


of which he was a member. 

The troops did not know that the Cabinet had resigned or that 
Jafar Pasha was carrying a letter from the King. 

He declared emphatically that General Baqir Sidqi did not wish 
to interfere in politics, and that the Army would gladly leave the 
direction of political affairs to the Cabinet ; the members of the Cabinet 
were equally inspired by constitutional ideals. These included the 
guaranteeing of equal rights to all sections of the community. 

The Cabinet desired to maintain the closest co-operation with 
Great Britain, and to strengthen the ties of friendship with Turkey. 
They also hoped for an early settlement of all questions with Iran, and 
were going to ratify at once the treaty with Saudi Arabia. 

As to Palestine, the Cabinet regarded as its starting point the 
King’s recent telegram to the Arab Higher Committee. 

November 8th.—The Syrian guerrilla leader Kawkji was reported 
to be staying in Baghdad as a guest of the Government, and to be 
receiving many marks of admiration and sympathy from members of 
the Cabinet. He was received in audience by the King. 
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November 13th.—General Baqir Sidqi was reported to be recruiting 
Army officers from Syria in order to enlarge the cadres of the Army. | 


Irish Free State. 

November 3rd.—Speaking in the General Congress of the Fianna 
Fail Party, Mr. de Valera said the new Free State Constitution would 
bring the Free State and Great Britain closer together in matters of 
mutual interest, and would not harm Britain in any way. 

Referring to the abolition of the oath of allegiance and of the right 
to appeal to the Privy Council, he said the introduction of the Citizenship 
Bill would complete the work. The Irish people would then be judges 
of what their political institutions should be, and “ we propose to bring 
in a Constitution as if there were no relationship with the States of 
the British Commonwealth. The question of our relationship with 
them is going to be a subsequent question to be determined by the 
Irish people freely, just as they would decide to participate in a League 
of Nations, or in any other group of States. . . .” 


Ital ° 

: 4th.—A first batch of 3,500 unskilled workmen for 
Abyssinia, incorporated in the Fascist Militia, sailed from Naples. 

Armistice Day was celebrated in Rome with a review before the 
King, in which 20,000 disabled and blind ex-soldiers from 14 of the 
countries of Europe and from America, took part. Signor Mussolini 
addressed the assemblage. 

The passages regarding Hungary in the Milan speech were in- 
terpreted semi-officially as meaning that Hungarian frontier claims 
should be settled in individual negotiations with the States affected. 

November 5th.—Five members of General Franco’s party were 
reported to have arrived in Rome. 

The press, in referring to Mr. Eden’s speech, interpreted his refusal 
to accept the description of the Mediterranean as merely a “ short 
cut ” for Great Britain as confirming the Italian belief that British 
action at Geneva had not been prompted solely by a desire to fulfil the 
obligations of the Covenant. 

November 6th.—A Trade Agreement was signed with Great Britain, 
comprising an agreement for the resumption of trade exchanges and 
another for resumption of payments. Italy was to have a surplus on 
the trade balance, to be devoted to extinguishing her debts. 

It was announced that the British Ambassador had informed the 
Foreign Minister that the British Government had decided to with- 
draw the guard of Indian troops from the Legation at Addis Ababa. 
The Ambassador asked the Italian Government to ensure the defence 
of British subjects and of the Legation. 

Signor Gayda, in the Giornale d’Italia, avoided any reference to 
Mr. Eden’s speech and made an attack on the League, saying that 
Italy, outside it, was in respectable company. “It is too late,” he 
went on, “ to speak of League reform. Italy no longer expects anything 
from Geneva. In Abyssinia her armies have resumed the advance 
towards the West to look for the undiscoverable slave-ridden Govern- 
ment of Gore. When they have reached Gore, Rome’s separation from 
Geneva will be confirmed by facts.” 

November 8th.—The complete text of the part of Mr. Eden’s speech 
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< to comment on the rumours as to the Hapsburg question was due to 
th the view that a restoration was strictly an internal affair of the two 
he countries concerned. 


T 





referring to Italy was printed in several papers, and the opinion was 
expressed that as a reply to the Duce’s speech of November Ist it 
was very satisfactory. Doubt was still felt as to whether the British 
Fleet movements in the Mediterranean had been solely in the interests 
of the League, but British and Italian interests there were declared to 
be not only complementary but solid. 

November gth.—The Foreign Minister in Vienna. (See Austria). 

It was stated in official circles in Rome that no comment of any 
kind would be made on rumours which were current as to a Hapsburg 
restoration and of a betrothal of Princess Maria to the Archduke Otto. 

November 1oth.—It was explained in Rome that the unwillingness 














Italy did not wish to be involved in the question and could not 
make a statement because any position she might adopt in favour of 
or against a restoration might be received with bad grace by one or 
other of the States interested. 

It was not considered that a restoration was imminent ; its pos- 
sibility could not be excluded, but probably it could only come when 
many other important questions had been settled. 

The Customs Houses received instructions to allow the immediate 
export of merchandise going to the United Kingdom and other countries 
with which trade agreements had been concluded, on presentation of 
an export permit. 

It was learnt that a trade agreement had been signed with Austria 
on November 8th increasing, by about 50 per cent., the preferences 
accorded to imports from that country, in order to compensate Austrian 
exporters for the devaluation of the lira. 

November 11th.—Recognition of the Empire of Abyssinia by 
Austria and Hungary was announced. 

November 12th.—Conclusion of Conference of the three Powers in 
Vienna, and issue of communiqué. (See Austria). 

November 16th.—Count Ciano’s departure from Budapest and issue 
of communiqué. (See Hungary). 

November 17th.—Report re adherence of Italy to German- Japanese 
anti-Communist agreement. (See Japan). 


Japan. 


November 5th.—The Aftairs Section of the Government of Formosa 
issued a statement reiterating the allegations that the British sailors 
at Keelung had cheated a taxi-driver, and maintaining that the treat- 
ment given to them was appropriate. 

November 6th.—At a meeting of the Cabinet the Minister of War 
was reported (by the Domei Agency) to have denied that the Army 
aimed at divorcing the Cabinet from the Legislature and at curtailing 
the powers of Parliament. He declared that the Army would protect 
Parliamentary politics which aimed at reasonable enlargement of 
the people’s constitutional rights. 

Signature of procés-verbal re rules of submarine warfare. (See 
Great Britain). 

November toth.—The joint plan of the Army and Navy for the 
“renovation” of the Government was published. It proposed the 
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formation of a new Department or Bureau to investigate important 
national questions and co-ordinate budgetary requirements. This 
Bureau would incorporate the existing Cabinet Inquiry Bureau, com- 
posed of bureaucrats who shared the Army’s wish for a stronger 
Government with greater executive powers. 

It also proposed the creation of a Personal Bureau for the Civil 
Service, and the amalgamation of the Foreign and Overseas Ministries 
and of the Ministries of Commerce and Agriculture. 

Communiqué re negotiations with Chinese Foreign Minister. (See 
China). 

November 15th.—The Army was reported, by the press, to have 
presented to the Treasury a 6-year programme costing 6,200 million 
yen (say £362 million). Ordinary annual expenditure would be more 
than doubled, and an extra 3,200 millions applied to rearmament. 

The Treasury was understood to have accepted the principle of 
a six-year programme. 

November 17th.—Reports were current that an anti-Communist 
agreement had been concluded with Germany, and that Italy would 
adhere to it, recognizing Manchukuo in return for Japanese recognition 
of her Abyssinian Empire. 

A trade agreement with Germany was also reported to have been 
concluded, based on the principle of barter. Japanese and Manchukuo 
trade was to be treated as a single unit, and arms and munitions would 
be supplied to Japan through the exchange agreement already con- 
cluded between Germany and Manchukuo. 

Soviet comment on the reported agreement. (See U.S.S.R.) 


League of Nations. 


November 11th.—The 30th session of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission ended, after a decision had been taken to hold an extra- 
ordinary session in the Spring of 1937 to consider the problem of 
Palestine, and to examine the petitions received concerning that 
country. 

November 13th.—The Secretariat received a Note from the Belgian 
Government expressing the view that it was highly desirable to dispel 
the uncertainty prevailing about the obligations imposed on members 
by Article 16 of the Covenant, as it was important that Governments 
should “ know as exactly as possible the extent of their responsibilities 
and of the outside assistance they can count upon. Moreover, the 
practical operation of the system might be seriously interfered with 
in some cases by doubts and controversy arising out of it.” 

Revision of the Covenant, in the form of amendments, was not 
advisable, as their ratification would be uncertain, and the Government 
would prefer that the Assembly should give an interpretation of certain 
of the Articles for the guidance of Governments in applying them 

They also recommended the elimination of the words ‘ threats o! 
war” from Article 11. 


Manchukuo. 


November 1oth.—Attack by Manchukuo and Mongol forces on the 
Suiyiian frontier. (See China). 


The Netherlands. 


November 12th.—In a statement for the foreign press the Prime 
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Minister said that for the moment they did not intend to stabilize the 
suilder either on gold or on any other currency basis; it must be 
allowed to find its own level. The Exchange Equalization Fund would 
only operate to prevent violent fluctuations. 

~ The Government had no intention of embarking upon an aggressive 
policy of expansion of credit, but rather to continue the policy of 
conservation which, at the old gold parity of the guilder, had brought 
Holland within sight of economic equilibrium with the countries on 
the sterling standard. In pursuance of that policy they would keep a 
close watch on the price level with the hope of keeping it stable. 

He emphasized that their future depended on foreign trade, and 
especially trade with Great Britain and Germany. They had the 
lowest Customs tariff in the world; they had a system of quotas, but 
they were —_ willing to discuss its amendment with such countries 
as were ready to give them equivalent concessions. In short, they were 
ready to play their full part in “* economic demobilization.” 

The countries which still believed in the value of democracy had 
so much in common that they ought to be able, he thought, to widen 
their cultural, financial, economic and political contacts and relations 
so as mutually to strengthen and safeguard their common heritage. 


Palestine. is ; asp 
November 6th.—The Higher Arab Committee, after considering 


the Colonial Secretary’s. statement ve immigration schedules, decided 
not to co-operate with the Royal Commission. 

It issued a statement explaining that the decision to allow immigra- 
tion to continue was contrary to the expectation of the Arabs, and 
maintaining that the reasons given for doing so were a distortion of facts. 

As the strike was a protest against the denial of political rights to 
the Arabs, and as it had demanded a material change in British policy, 
and as the Colonial Secretary’s statement was a strong assault on Arab 
feelings and an encroachment on their rights, the Committee strongly 
protested against this stand. 

November 7th.—The High Commissioner received the Arab Higher 
Committee and pointed out the unwisdom of their decision. They 
were understood to have refused to reconsider it. 

November 1oth.—The Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem and the Chief 
Rabbi of the Agadeth Israel (the orthodox non-Zionist Jewish com- 
munity) sent messages to the press urging both the people and the Royal 
Commission to remember that Palestine was the Holy Land. 

The Mufti of Jerusalem stated that he was unable to make a 
similar address to the Moslems owing to the boycott of the Royal 
Commission. 

November 11th.—The Royal Commission arrived in Jerusalem. 

November 12th.—Welcoming the Commission at its opening meeting, 
the High Commissioner emphasized the high qualifications of its 
members and asked the co-operation of all sections of the community. 

The Chairman, in reply, said they had approached their task with 
minds as free as possible from prepossessions and preconceived ideas 
and, in order to apply fresh minds to the problems before them, they 
had decided to hear no evidence before leaving London. 

Lord Peel also drew attention to the wide nature of their terms 
of reference, which directed them to ascertain the underlying causes 
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of the disturbances, and he asked those who were to give evidence 
first to study the terms carefully. 

Referring with regret to the Arab boycott he said ‘ it would be 
most unfortunate if, without their advice and assistance, we were 
compelled to arrive at conclusions and to make decisions. The Royal 
Commission is an entirely independent body with no responsibility 
for the policy of his Majesty’s Government in the present or in the 
ee 

The Higher Arab Committee, in a letter to the Chairman, signed 
by the Mufti, wished the Commission a pleasant stay “in this holy 
Arab land,” but regretted their inability, owing to the recent stand by 
the British Government, to fulfil the traditional duties of hospitality. 
The fact that the continuance of Jewish immigration had been ordered 
showed that the Government adhered to their former policy and was 
an indication of their future policy. 

The Higher Arab Committee was reported, by the press, to have 
received a letter from Ibn Saud suggesting that they should see the 
Commission privately to explain their views. 

November 15th.—The Mufti’s newspaper, A/ Liwa, published an 
article suggesting that if the Royal Commission would issue an interim 
report to the effect that the Colonial Secretary’s decision about im- 
migration schedules had proved an embarrassment to its work it might 
be possible for the Arabs to co-operate with it. 


Peru. 
November 14th.—Congress approved an extension for a further 


three years of the term as President of Sefior Benavides, and granted 


to him power to govern by executive order. It then voted its own 
immediate dissolution. 

(A Presidential Election had been held on October 11th, at which 
the Social Democratic candidate, Sefior Equiguren, received a majority 
of votes, but as he was supported by the American Popular Revolu- 
tionary Alliance (an outlawed body), the President called a special 
session of Congress which decided to annul all the votes cast for him). 


Poland. 
November 6th.—The Kurjer Warsawski, referring to Mr. Eden's 


speech, said Colonel Beck, during his visit, could reply to him that 
Poland also desired to contribute to the maintenance of peace, and 
that she was opposed to crusades of any kind. The surest guarantee 
for that was constituted by the line Warsaw-Paris-London. 

Other papers reminded the Foreign Minister that ‘‘ the invitation 
to London was made possible only after the road to Paris had been 
cleared.” 

November 7th.—Polish Note protesting against a Danzig decree. 
(See Danzig Free City). 

November 8th.—Colonel Beck in London. (See Great Britain). 

The Gazeta Polska, in an article about the “ urgent need ” o! 
Jewish emigration, said that 80 per cent. of the 3 million Jews in 
Poland were poor, and emigration was the only solution. The money 
for it ought to be provided by Jewish finances abroad. 

November toth.—General Smigly-Rydz was appointed Marshal, 
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at a ceremony attended by the President and all the members of the 
Government except Colonel Beck. 

Colonel Beck’s statement to the press in London. (See Great 
Britain). 

According to reports from German sources a demonstration by 
some 20,000 people had recently taken place at Gdynia, at which a 
speaker suggested giving Danzig to Marshal Smigly-Rydz as a birthday 
resent. 

: November 11th.—Statement in London re Colonel Beck’s con- 
versations. (See Great Britain). 

November 13th.—Colonel Beck arrived back in Warsaw. 

The Gazeta Polska said that Polish policy had again received 
recognition and understanding among sincere adherents of peace, and 
referred to the harmony of views revealed in London between Great 
Britain and Poland “ about many problems of major importance, not 
alone for the two countries, but for all Europe.” 

Particular attention was also called to “ Colonel Beck’s achieve- 
ment in connection with the new Locarno Agreement, whereby Poland 
is assured against surprises in the preparatory negotiations for 
cuaranteeing security in Western Europe.” 

November 16th.—A demonstration of young Jews, who were 
organizing a “* march to Palestine,” was broken up by the police, and 
the leader arrested. The purpose of the march was understood to be 
to call attention of the desire of many thousands of young Jews to 
emigrate to Palestine, owing to the growing pressure on them in 
Poland. 


Rumania. 
November 5th.—It was learnt that the leader of the All for the 


Country Party (the dissolved Iron Guard) had sent to the King a 
manifesto threatening with death any politician who brought Rumania 
into a war on the side of Russia. 

The manifesto also stated that “ there exists no Little Entente 
nor Balkan Entente. Those who believe in either show that they 
have understood nothing. There are two worlds facing each other ; 
and under their pressure, when war breaks out, all diplomatic com- 
binations will tumble down like cardboard castles. These two worlds 
consist of the supporters of the national revolution, who fight for the 
Cross and a millenary civilization, and those of Bolshevism and its 
satellites, who fight for the downfall of races and of Christian 
civilization.” 

November 6th.—A communiqué was issued stating that the Govern- 
ment had decided to legalize the premium of 38 per cent. which the 
National Bank had been paying over the stabilized price for gold 
since June, and that the National Bank had been authorized to reassess 
its gold assets at the new price of 153,333.33 lei per kilogram, and to 
make the new note issue of 5,000 million lei. 

It was emphasized that the leu had not thereby been devalued. 

November 8th.—A demonstration of the National Christian Party 
was held in Bucarest, and was addressed by Professor Cuza, leader of 
the anti-Semitic movement, who said that a rapprochement between 
Rumania and Germany had already been settled. 

Many of those who took part wore Swastika armlets on Fascist- 
blue shirts. 
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November 12th.—An anti-revisionist rally was held at Orade, 
Mare and was attended by some of the Cabinet Ministers, 
Inculetz, Vice-President of the Council, referred to Signor Mussolinj’; 
speech and said it was Rumania which, in the past, had been the 
mutilated nation. Oppressed Transylvania had waited 1,000 years 
for liberation, and the hour of liberation had arrived, thanks to French 
and Italian help. They would never yield an inch of territory. 

M. Bratianu also declared they would allow no one to call the 
unity of their nation in question. 

November 15th.—Parliament was opened by the King, who made 
special mention of the solidarity and unity of outlook of the Little 
Entente and the Balkan Entente States. He also announced their 
unswerving intention of maintaining peace and the integrity of their 
frontiers, laid down once for all, a goal which could only be reached 
through the friendly collaboration of all peoples in the League of 
Nations and through the strengthening of Rumania’s alliances. 


South Africa. 

November 16th.—It was announced that Mr. Patrick Duncan, the 
Minister of Mines, had been appointed to succeed Lord Clarendon as 
Governor-General of the Union. 


Spain. 

November 3rd.—The insurgents captured Mostoles and Villaviciosa 
de Odon, bringing them within the second line of the Madrid defences. 

November 4th.—Getafe aerodrome was occupied by the insurgents. 

November 5th.—The Cabinet was reorganized, and four Ministers 
representing the C.N.T. were included. They were Sefior Montseny, 
Health ; Sefior Peyro, Industry ; Sefior Lopez, Commerce ; and Seiior 
Oliver, Justice. 

A Propaganda Ministry was set up, headed by Sefior Espla, a Left 
Republican. Sefior de Gracia, the former Minister of Commerce and 
Industry, was appointed Minister of Labour. 

Senor Aiguade, of the Catalan Esquerra, became Minister without 
portfolio. 

The new Ministers were all party men, without experience as 
administrators. 

A message to the nation was issued, stating that the enemy was at 
the gate of the city, only waiting to get in so as to vent his hate on the 
capital of the Revolution and of the Republic. 

The suburbs of Madrid were shelled by insurgent artillery. 

Reports from Portuguese sources stated that 2,000 Government 
troops had been killed in the fighting for Getafe. 

A proclamation dropped over Madrid stated that the taking of 
the city was inevitable and, “if you desire to surrender you can do so 
with the certainty that no reprisals will be taken against you. Only 
your chiefs and leaders will be punished, and no measures of violence 
will be taken against the population.” 

November 6th.—Insurgent forces captured three suburbs south 
of Madrid and reached the Casa del Campo. The Militia were reported 
to be falling back into the city itself. 

The Minister of War announced that Navalcarnero had been 
retaken, and that the enemy were falling back with enormous losses. 
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Alicante was attacked by two insurgent aircraft. 
The leader of the International Red Cross secured the release 

of a further large number of Basque women and children who were 

in insurgent prisons. They were taken to Bilbao in a British warship. 


November 7th.—The Government withdrew to Valencia, and a 
Junta under General Miaja took over command in Madrid. It con- 
iained a delegate of the Government, a Socialist and 16 delegates of 
the Unions, t.e. two Communists, two Unified Marxists (P.O.U.M.), 
and two Anarcho-Syndicalists (C.N.T.), two Socialists, two Left Re- 
publicans, two Republican Union Party men, two from the Free Youth 
Party, and two Syndicalists. 

The administration of the Bank of Spain was moved to Cartagena. 

Further bombing attacks were made on Madrid. Government 
aircraft also flew over the city dropping leaflets calling on the Militia 
to stand fast. 

A detachment of over 700 anti-Fascist volunteers paraded the 
city. They included Germans, French, Russians and Italians. 

’ Some insurgent detachments reached the River Manzanares, where 
they were held up after heavy fighting. 

November 8th.—The insurgents reached the University City and 
captured Government positions covering two of the bridges over the 
Manzanares. 

Statement by the Ambassador in Paris. (See France). 

Reports reached French Morocco that General Franco had come 
to an agreement with the Rifi tribesmen in the Spanish Zone, under 
which they would enjoy almost complete independence, subject to 
Spanish control of their foreign relations. 

A mass demonstration was held in Barcelona in commemoration 
of the 19th birthday of the Soviet Republic. 

Alicante was bombarded by an insurgent cruiser and much damage 
done. 


November gth.—Shells and aircraft bombs fell in the centre of 
Madrid and considerable damage was done. The insurgents were 
unable to cross the Manzanares, though fierce fighting in the Casa del 
Campo was reported to have ended in their favour. They claimed to 
have captured the Northern Railway Station. 

The 5th Militia Regiment issued instructions to the populace to 
provide themselves with bottles of petrol corked with cotton wool, 
to be set alight and thrown from windows, etc., against tanks and 
armoured cars entering the city. 

The instructions also declared that the “ Fifth Column ’”’ must be 
annihilated in a few hours. Finally, all houses must be converted into 
fortresses, and ‘*‘ old men, women and children, must all be mobilized 
for the defence.” 

Note to British Government from Ambassador in London. (See 
Great Britain). 


, 


November toth.—More aerial bombs were dropped on Madrid, and 
fighting occurred in the streets, but the Government forces held 
their own. . 

The Defence Junta issued orders that all firearms in the possession 
of civilians should be surrendered, and that no persons other than the 
guardians of public order should assume police duties. Delegates were 
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appointed to supervise the press, broadcasting, the police, and the 
National Republican Guard. 

A column of reinforcements, known as the Durruti Column, with 
heavy artillery and machine guns, arrived in Madrid from Catalonia. 

Popular tribunals in Barcelona and at Lerida passed sentences of 
death on eight men, and at Tarragona ten were executed. 

The Catalan Government commuted six death sentences, and 
set up a board to review and make recommendations regarding ll 
death sentences passed by the tribunals. 

November 11th.—Severe fighting took place in the Casa del Campo, 
but the Militia held their ground. In some sectors the insurgents fel] 
back, being heavily bombed from the air. 

Appeal from International Red Cross Committee. (See Switzerland). 


November 12th.—The Defence Junta was reported to have succeeded 
in stopping the murders at night of suspected sympathisers with the 
rebels by forbidding trade union headquarters posting out-door sentries 
and by making the syndicates respect its authority. 

It also issued an order suppressing all vigilance and investigation 
committees set up by trade unions and syndicates. Sole authority 
for policing Madrid was invested in the delegate for public order, assisted 
by a council of eight commissars. The council took over control of all 
prisoners, and set free some of the elderly. 

The Junta also exercised strict control over all food supplies and 
distribution. 

A Committee of Three, representing the Diplomatic Corps, was 
set up to co-operate with the Junta in any capacity—so far as com- 
patible with their diplomatic position—that might serve the interests 
of the people of Madrid and establish the safety of civilians. 

Insurgent forces were reported to have cut the road to Guadalajara. 

Government aircraft bombed an aerodrome at Avila and destroyed 
several aeroplanes stated to be of German make. 

A delegation from the Basque Administration was reported to be 
in Barcelona working in close co-operation with the Generalitat. 

The popular tribunals in Barcelona passed six more sentences of 
death on persons convicted of acting in conjunction with the insurgents. 

The Madrid Militia recaptured Getafe aerodrome. 

November 13th.—Heavy fighting on the outskirts of Madrid resulted 
in the insurgents being driven back, the Government forces having 
been reinforced by detachments from Catalonia and from Valencia. 


November 14th.—The Government forces launched an offensive 
on all the insurgent positions round Madrid, and both sides claimed 
successes. 

Reports from insurgent sources stated that two Russian vessels 
had arrived at Barcelona with war materials; also that roo Russian 
bombing and fighter planes of the latest type had just arrived for 
the Madrid forces, besides tanks and anti-aircraft guns. 

The Ministers of Justice and Health were reported to have returned 
to Madrid. 

Over 50 people were killed in Madrid by an air raid. 

General Franco was reported to have stated that there could be 
no solution for Spain other than a military dictatorship for five or six 
years at least. Further, that in no circumstances would there be 
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territorial concessions of any kind to any foreign Power. Agreements 
would be concluded with every European country, Russia excepted. 

November 15th.—Insurgent forces crossed the Manzanares River, 
after overcoming “the most determined resistance we have yet met 
from the Madrid troops,” according to their communiqué. 

The Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister arrived in the capital 
to follow the course of the Government offensive. Further fighting 
occurred in the air, and Madrid was bombed, some 17 people losing 
their lives. 

A Russian oil-tanker was captured by an insurgent cruiser and 
taken to Ceuta. According to insurgent reports she was carrying oil 
for the Government, but Russian reports stated that she was proceeding 
to Belgium with a cargo of gas-oil for Germany. 

November 15th.—The insurgents claimed the occupation of the 
West Park and the University City. Three of their tanks crossed 
the Manzanares, but were later driven back. 

November 16th.—The city was shelled almost continuously, and 
aerial torpedoes and incendiary bombs were dropped, setting two 
hospitals on fire. 

Reports from the Huelva district gave the number of Rio Tinto 
employees killed by the insurgents as over 1,000. 

November 17th.—The French Embassy and the Rumanian Legation 
were damaged by bombs. Many shells fell in the centre of the city, 
and in the University City area severe fighting resulted in the insurgents 
making a slight advance. 

Government communiqués reported that 100 insurgent aircraft 
had been destroyed in the previous three weeks. 

The Junta issued regulations reinforcing the moratorium and 
limiting the sums withdrawn from the bank by individuals. 


Switzerland. 

November 11th.—The Federal Council adopted the Budget for 
1937. Expenditure was estimated at 525 million francs, and receipts 
at 483 millions. Expenditure included 80 millions for debt redemption. 

The International Red Cross Committee protested to the 
authorities in Madrid, Barcelona, Bilbao, Santander, Malaga, and 
Salamanca against the taking of hostages as being incompatible with 
the methods of civilized warfare. 

It requested that, in any case, three categories of the civil popula- 
tion should be assured the maximum of liberty possible, together with 
freedom to depart, 7.e. women, children, and the sick and old ; persons 
not accused of taking part in political activity, the clergy and religious 
orders, and former combatants; and doctors and persons attached 


to Red Cross units. 











































Syria. 
” November 13th.—The Franco-Lebanese Treaty was signed in 
irut. 

November 15th.—Riots between Christians and Moslems occurred 
at Beirut, where the Moslem population took exception to the rejoicing 
of the Christians at the signing of the Treaty. 

The Treaty was denounced in a Mosque, and a Moslem crowd, 
shouting for union with Syria, then attacked Christian shops and 
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premises. The Christians retaliated and troops were. called in to 
restore order. 

November 16th.—All shops in Beirut remained closed. 

November 17th.—The Lebanese Parliament ratified the Treaty 
unanimously, the Moslem Deputies voting for it. ‘ 

Demonstrations were renewed in Beirut and some damage was 


done. 


Turkey. 


November gth.—Ratification of new Straits Convention. (See 


France). 
November 14th.—Dr. Schacht arrived in Istanbul. 


U.S.A. 


November 4th.—Particulars of the voting showed that in the 
Electoral College Mr. Roosevelt secured 523 out of the 531 votes, 
leaving Mr. Landon only 8. Of the 48 States, Mr. Landon won only 
Maine and Vermont. 

The figures of the popular vote (unofficial totals) were, for Mr. 
Roosevelt, 25,936,277 ; and for Mr. Landon, 15,839,609. The Union 
Party candidate, Mr. Lemke, secured 744,573; and the Socialist, 


Mr. Thomas, 99,865 votes. 
The Election for one-third of the members of the Senate resulted 


in the Democrats securing 75 seats out of 96, and the Election for 
the House of Representatives gave the Democrats 335 seats out of 
a total of 435. The Republicans secured 88 seats. 

November 7th.—The President broadcast a statement in con- 
nection with the departure that day of the Secretary of State to 
Buenos Ayres, for the Pan-American Congress, in which he said the 
conference would be no ordinary one. ‘ To-day, as never before,” 
he explained, “the nations of the Western Hemisphere are joined 
together by an ever increasing community of interests. ... In a 
world torn by conflicting demands...the Americas stand forth as 
an example of international solidarity, co-operation and mutual 
helpfulness.” 

The Secretary of the Navy, in his annual report, said that while 
the movement towards the achievement of “ treaty strength’ was 
satisfactory, it was not enough. The Department wanted a con- 
tinuing plan of improvement in fleet auxiliary vessels, and Federal 
support of the merchant marine as a second line of defence. 

Press reports from Washington stated that the Administration 
had, in September, rejected the British proposal for the maintenance 
of the status quo in regard to fortifications and naval bases (as provided 
for in the Washington Treaty) stating that they would be willing to 
consent to it only if it were linked with the neutralization of the 
Philippine Islands or a new and general adjustment of the whole Far 
Eastern situation. 

November gth.—The President sent a message to a conference 
summoned by the Secretary of Labour in which he said the coming 
year should be “ an outstanding one in the annals of Iabour.”’ (The 
conference was called to discuss “ desirable” laws for the nation’s 
30 million workers, and included representatives of organized labour 
from 39 States as well as delegates of the Government). 
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He went on to say that he believed the country had just given a 
mandate to its ager to proceed along the lines of levelling labour 
standards upwards until working people everywhere were assured of 
decent working conditions, adequate care and support when in- 
capacitated by illness, etc. ; reasonably short hours ; adequate wages ; 
proper housing ; and the elimination of child labour. 

November 1oth.—The shipping strike was stated to be holding up 
some 400 vessels on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, and liner sailings 
were cancelled. 

It was announced that the Government had decided that no 
aeroplanes designed for the military forces might be exported to any 
foreign country until a year after the first deliveries had been made 
to the U.S. forces. 

November 13th.—The President told the press that he had been 
advised (by the Governor of the Federal Reserve Board) that the great 
danger in the situation of the American stock market was the huge 
holding of U.S. stocks by foreign investors and speculators. 

All securities held by non-Americans might be dumped on the 
market and create immense difficulties. 

He was understood to have instructed the Treasury Department 
and the Federal Reserve Board to study and, if possible, draft legislation 
to give the Board power to deal with the question. 

The Reserve Board issued figures showing that foreign funds in 
the U.S.A. totalled $7,000 million, of which about $5,500 million were 
invested in securities. 

It was reported in New York that the Italian Government were 
trving to arrange a private credit there. 


U.S.S.R. 


November toth.—The discovery of a foreign plot to build up a 
Fascist organization was announced, and several foreign residents 
were reported to have been arrested. They were stated to include 
five Germans, as well as Poles, Austrians and Swedes. 

M. Litvinoff was decorated with the Order of Lenin, and in a 
speech in which he outlined the difficulties met in endeavouring to 
persuade other countries to accept their views of collective security 
and pacts, he said only two paths remained open for Europe; either 
the collective security system proposed by the Soviet Government 
must be accepted, or a rapprochement sought with the aggressors. 

The U.S.S.R. was now strong and, supported by her knowledge 
of her own defensive strength, she would wait and watch which path 
Europe chose, knowing full well that other nations could not achieve 
peace without her. 

“*T stress,” he concluded, “ that it is not a question of isolating 
us, but one of isolating the other countries of Europe to render them 
defenceless and to subjugate them.” 

November 12th.—Press reports of the arrests of foreigners included 
statements that preparations were being directed against them by a 
“ Fascist neighbour-State,” and references to the Gestapo. 

The prisoners were grouped into three categories: spies, captured 
when crossing the frontier ; resident foreigners, ostensibly specialists, 
students, refugees, etc., but really. secret anti-Soviet agents; and 
Soviet citizens employed in spying for a foreign State. 
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The press also declared the Trotsky’s adherents were involved, 
were subsidized by Fascists and were working as agents of Germany, 
to wreck the Soviet economy and destroy the Soviet dictatorship, 
ultimately restoring capitalism to Russia. 

Protest from German Government against arrests of Germans, 
(See Germany). 

November 16th.—German attitude as to arrests of Germans in 
Russia. (See Germany). 

November 17th.—It was stated in Moscow that the Japanese 
Foreign Minister had informed the Soviet Ambassador that the Japanese 
Government and “a third party” had been discussing ways and 
means to combat Communism. 

Semi-official comment on the news included the remark that 
the third party was Germany, and that the version of the agreement 
describing it as anti-Communist was merely a screen for the real 
agreement, which provided for co-ordination of action by Japan and 
Germany in case one of them should be at war with a third Power. 

M. Litvinoff was reported to have told the German Ambassador 
that the majority of the Germans arrested had already confessed to 
the charges made against them. 


Yugoslavia. 

November 8th.—The First Regent received Dr. Machek, the Croat 
leader and head of the absentee Opposition in Parliament, who was 
understood to have stated that the best way to solve the Croat 
problem would be to abolish the Constitution. A Constituent Assembly 
should then be elected to draft a new one. 

November 11th.—The First Regent in London. (See Great Britain). 


Pvinted in Great Britain by Peal, Ashdown & Hari, Ltd. 
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